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about ten cents for each person supplied. 
Of course to secure this result the labor of of- 
fice work is given without charge. 

The report of the Committee on the Inter- 
national Correspondence given at Harvard 
concluded with an earnest recommendation to 
patronize and circulate as widely as possible 
the new Annual started last Easter, and issued 
from the office of the Review of Reviews in 
London, called in English Comrades All. It 
is believed that this annual, published in three 
or four languages, will prove an invaluable aid 
in propagating the correspondence in England, 
France, Germany, and America, and probably 
in Italy and Spain, where this movement is 
beginning to assume a promising condition. 
Edward H. Magill, 

Chairman of the International Correspoti- 
dence Committee of the Modern Language 
Association of America. 
Siuarthmore College. 



RABELAIS' PANT A GRUEL. 
To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes, 

Sirs : — In the February number of 1901 I 
called attention to the discovery, by Rosenthal 
of Munich, of what he believed to be the origi- 
nal text of the fifth book of Rabelais' Panta- 
gruel. It looks very much as if the hopes at 
first entertained with regard to the value of 
the find must be given up. 

A careful examination has been made by 
experts (Gaston Paris, Emile Picot, Abel Le- 
franc, Henri Stein, etc.) and they are unani- 
mous in declaring that there can be nothing 
common between Rabelais and the text owned 
by Rosenthal. 

The impression of those scholars who were 
in a position to judge de visu is well summed 
up by H. Stein, archivist at the "Archives Na- 
tionales" in Paris, in his communication to the 
Bibliographe Modeme, which is reprinted sep- 
arately by Picard et Fils, Paris, 1901, under the 
title : Un Rabelais apocryphe de 1549. 

The book was without doubt printed in the 
sixteenth century — 1549 as the title page indi- 
cates — during the time of Rabelais; but it is 
nevertheless an important forgery. Moreover 
a poor and careless forgery. The style is ab- 
solutely colorless. As to the contents, several 
extracts given by Stein more than suffice to 



convince one that anything but the Rabelaisian 
genius is to be found in these pages. 

Then, there is no fourth chapter, while on 
the other hand, there are two twelfth and two 
thirteenth chapters. The very handsome bind- 
ing betrays almost certainly a Lyonnaise origin; 
thus probably the book was printed at Lyons ; 
but the printing is very far from perfect. The 
capital letters at the head of the chapters are 
of different types. Occasionally they are miss- 
ing altogether, or replaced by small letters of 
the ordinary type of the book in the midst of 
large blank squares. Again misprints are fre- 
quent, and a remarkable quantity of misplaced 
and senseless apostrophes are scattered all 
over the pages. In short, says M. Stein : "Ce 
serait folie que de voir la autre chose qu'une 
vulgaire et malhonnete contrefacon." 

The author probably belonged to the large 
class of the dissatisfied of the sixteenth cen- 
tury ; he wanted a universal reform of society, 
and thought he might bring it about by attack- 
ing everybody and everything: State, church, 
nobles, the rich, priests, lawyers, women, etc. 
In order to give more force to his tirades he 
chose to publish them under the name of 
Rabelais. 

Did Rabelais himself know anything about 
it ? Among the "lettres patentes" of Henri II 
there is one (August 6, 1550) which shows that 
he complained of bad and inaccurate reprints 
of his books, and even of insipid and scandal- 
ous imitations. (See for a copy of this letter 
the Rabelais edition of the Bibliophile Jacob, 
Paris, 1840, p. li of the Preface.) But it is im- 
possible to say whether he knew of the special 
text under discussion. Stein has found no 
condemnation of it in the "Arrets du Parle- 
ment." 

Thus it appears that the discovery of M. 
Rosenthal will not help to solve a single one of 
the numerous questions connected with the 
fifth book of Pantagruel . It leaves the problem 
exactly where it was before. 

One minor point is interesting. Folio 14 con- 
tains a part of the text printed in the form of a 
bottle. Stein remarks about it : 

"On tie peut, en la voyant [la bouteille] parai- 
tre ici, s'empficher de songer imm6diatement 
a la dive bouteille toute revestue de pur et 
beau cristallin, en forme ovale dont Bacbuc 
explique la glose a Panurge au V« livre de 
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Pantagruel (chap. xlv). Je n'irai pas jusqu' a 
affirmer que Rabelais en a emprunte' l'id6e a 
son contrefacteur : j'admirerais l'ironie! mais 
il n'y en a pas moins la un rapprochement 
curieuxqui eVeille l'attention. C'estd'ailleurs 
l'unique point de ressemblance entre les deux 
publications." 

Albert Schinz. 
Bryn Mawr College. 



OT WAY'S Orphan: SMOLLETT S Count 
Fathom. 

To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes, 

Sirs : — Certain similarities between Otway's 
Orphan and Smollett's Count Fathom should 
be noted, if attention has not already been 
called to them. Otway's tragedy is the story 
of Monimia, the orphan daughter of a soldier 
named Chamout, a Bohemian gentleman, and 
a comrade in arms of Acasto, a Bohemian 
nobleman, who is one of the characters in the 
play. Chamout, dying a widower after losing 
his property in "the late and civil discords," 
left his daughter to the care of Acasto, by 
whom she was reared as if she had been his 
own child. 

Acasto has twin sons, Castalioand Polydore. 
Castalio loves Monimia, and desires to make 
her his wife ; and they are secretly married in 
the third act of the drama. Polydore professes 
to love Monimia, too, but his desires are not 
honorable. With the success of Polydore's 
designs, and the catastrophe that ensues we 
have nothing to do ; but it may be mentioned 
that Monimia poisons herself, and that Poly- 
dore, in deepest contrition, impales himself 
upon Castalio's sword. 

In Smollett's tale, Renaldo Melvil is a young 
Hungarian nobleman, who, wandering to Spain, 
falls in love with Serafina, the daughter of 
Don Diego de Zelos, a Spanish nobleman. His 
love is returned, but, as Renaldo is disguised 
as a poor, wandering music-teacher, Don 
Diego is enraged at the thought of his daughter 
wedding one in such a station. Smollett 
makes it appear that Diego has killed the 
lover, but it develops later that it was a burglar 
whom he slew in the darkness. He then ad- 
ministers poison to his wife and daughter, and, 
believing them dead, leaves Spain. 

Renaldo then takes Serafina and her mother 
to England, where the mother soon dies. 



About this time, Ferdinand, who has assumed 
the title "Count Fathom," and who is the 
foster-brother of Renaldo, arrives in England, 
meeting Serafina there. Serafina's identity 
must be concealed to guard against her being 
discovered by a powerful Spanish suitor, and 
hence Smollett introduces her into the story 
as "a young lady whom for the present we 
shall call Monimia, a name that implies her 
orphan situation." This phraseology may 
refer directly to Otway's Orphan, or it may 
be a mere interpretation of the name itself. 
Fathom at once lays siege to Monimia's heart, 
with the most dishonorable intentions, not only 
towards his friend and foster-brother, Renaldo, 
but also towards Monimia herself. Here we 
have almost exactly the same situation as in 
Otway. 

Renaldo returning to Hungary on a business 
visit, Monimia, or Serafina, is almost entirely 
in the power of Fathom, from whom Smollett 
rescues her by the clumsy artifice of illness, 
simulated death, and a pretended funeral. 

It may be added that Fathom afterwards 
repents of his misdeeds, and appears to have 
reformed. See conclusion of the book. More- 
over, in the person of Grieve, the apothecary, 
he reappears (not the only time that Smollett 
uses this trick) in Humphrey Clinker, being 
now a "sincere convert to virtue," and "uni- 
versally respected." See, in Clinker, letter of 
Matthew Bramble, dated Harrowgate, June 26. 

We know that The Orphan was popular in 
Smollett's day, and it seems that the novelist, 
himself also a dramatist and a student of the 
drama, deliberately used such parts of a 
favorite play as seemed desirable. 

J. W. Pearce. 
Boys' High School, New Orleans. 



MEYER'S Grundriss der neueren deutschen 
Litteraturgeschichte. 

To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes, 

Sirs : — Prof. Meyer having, in a private let- 
ter, taken polite exception to part of my notice 
of his Grundriss in the June number of Mod. 
Lang. Notes, a few supplementary words 
may not be out of place. 

Prof. Meyer questions the utility of the cor- 
rections regarding the change of publishers for 
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